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AN APPEAL TO THE PUBLIC, i 87 1 

IN 1871 THE FOUNDERS ISSUED TO THE PUBLIC A 

1 STATEMENT 1 OF THEIR AIMS AND HOPES FOR THE INSTITUTION 
WHICH THEY HAD PLANNED. TODAY WHEN THE MUSEUM HAS PASSED 
FROM THE REALM OF DESIRE TO THAT OF REALIZATION AND BECOME 
GREATER, RICHER, AND OF MORE IMPORTANCE TO THE COMMUNITY 
THAN THEIR IMAGINATION HAD DREAMED OF, IT IS BECOMING TO RE- 
PRINT THEIR STATEMENT, NOT ONLY AS A PIOUS MEMORIAL OF THE 
ASPIRATION OF PAST TIME BUT BECAUSE IT STILL REMAINS ONE OF THE 
WISEST AND BEST STATEMENTS THAT HAVE EVER BEEN WRITTEN OF 
WHAT THE PURPOSES OF THE MUSEUM SHOULD BE. THE FOUNDERS 
LAID ESPECIAL STRESS UPON THE NEED OF SUPPORT FROM THE PUB- 
LIC OF NEW YORK FOR THE MUSEUM, WHICH THEY SAW AS AN INSTI- 
TUTION FOR THEIR OWN CITY. WITH THE PASSING OF YEARS THE 
MUSEUM HAS BECOME A NATIONAL INSTITUTION WHICH NEEDS THE 
SUPPORT OF THE ENTIRE COUNTRY. ITS OPPORTUNITIES AND RE- 
SPONSIBILITIES AT THE BEGINNING OF ITS SECOND HALF CENTURY 
ARE AS MUCH GREATER THAN ITS PRESENT RESOURCES AS WERE THE 
OPPORTUNITIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF THAT DAY GREATER THAN 
ITS INITIAL RESOURCES. 



I HE Officers of The Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art recommend the Institution 
under their care to the people of New York, 
with the hope that it has and will retain 
their sympathy. It was founded by the 
common action of many citizens, who were 
brought together by no other attraction 
than their knowledge of the need of such 
an Institution. It has passed through 
the period of first preparation, and now 
asks for the active help of all who care for 
the fine arts. 

It is more than a year ago that the Pro- 
visional Committee, out of which the Asso- 
ciation has grown, was appointed and re- 
ceived its instructions at the hands of a 
public meeting. This Committee of fifty 
undertook their task with willingness and 
with a desire to do their work thoroughly. 
Amid many differences of opinion as to 
details, thus much was recognized, by all, 
as the true aim and object of the enter- 
prise, to get together and to preserve for 
permanent exhibition and study valuable 
works of fine art in all departments. 



Works of art to be worthy of selection 
for the permanent collections of the Mu- 
seum should be representative examples of 
a school, a style or an epoch; and the col- 
lections should include, not painting and 
statuary alone, but multiplied art, such as 
prints and bronzes, and industrial or decor- 
ative art of all kinds. 

The want of such a museum of art is 
not the want of a place of amusement, nor 
even of another adornment of our city and 
attraction to strangers; it is the want of an 
essential means of high cultivation. It is 
felt by all persons of intelligence, that the 
means of the highest culture have been 
lacking to our citizens to an extent not 
creditable to our civilization. Little by 
little, and during the past few years, they 
have increased, until now our true uni- 
versity, the assemblage of schools of high 
cultivation, approaches completeness. The 
Astor Library of twenty years ago, the 
Lenox Library of today, the Historical 
Society's library and collections; the effi- 
cient Medical Schools, the great and valu- 



iThis Appeal was read to the Trustees at their meeting on March 3, 187 1, by the Committee on 
Publications and ordered to be printed for circulation in connection with their efforts to raise $250,000 
by popular subscription. Abstracts of it were printed in the public press. 
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able School of Mines, the new and suc- 
cessful Museum of Natural History; the 
Conservatories of Music, the Academy 
of Design, the Social Science Association; 
these Institutions and their like are begin- 
ning to reform our city, and to add to the 
busy and rich New York that we see, the 



worth of their city, and feel that a little 
more of the graces of a great library and 
social center, and a somewhat less marked 
absence of objects of interest, would make 
the place dearer to them than it has been. 
And feeling this confidence, and them- 
selves caring earnestly for the fine arts of 
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less visible intellectual life without which a 
million of people and a world of prosperous 
business make but a poor and inadequate 
city. The arts of design must now be 
recognized as a part of the general scheme 
of higher education which is, in this way, 
slowly developing itself. 

The Officers of The Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art are sure that the people of 
New York are glad to see this growing 



form and color, the Officers of the Museum 
have set themselves to their own especial 
task of forming the artistical department of 
our scheme of higher education. The 
Academy of Design, established by paint- 
ers and sculptors, is charged with the task 
of teaching the processes of art. There 
are other, though few and inferior oppor- 
tunities for learning drawing and modeling, 
but there is almost nothing to teach the 
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history of fine art in past time, and there 
has been no public provision to set before 
the student of design models to teach him 
what can be done in art, and where the 
limits are set to overpass which is excess 
and consequent failure. 

Permanent public collections of works 
of art are hardly known in America, chosen 
and carefully arranged collections are 
unknown, while even third-rate cities on 
the continent of Europe have valuable 
museums, which students journey from 
far to inspect. Means of artistical culti- 
vation are being provided in England, as 
well, with great diligence and lavish out- 
lay. But, so far, our American young 
people of this generation are growing up 
as those of the last generation did, with 
few good models set before their students 
of design, and the means of completing 
their education not offered freely and fully 
to their students of the humanities. 

The original Committee of fifty willingly 
undertook their untried task, and as their 
undertaking, if successful, involved the 
raising and expending of large sums of 
money, organization was their first duty. 
This was the chief business in hand, during 
the winter of 1869-70. In the spring of 
1870, a special Charter was obtained, 
and under it the Association reorganized, 
with its present name on the [twenty- 
fourth] of May. This Charter is very 
liberal in its provisions, and of great value. 
The Constitution adopted on the occasion 
of reorganizing the Association, is now in 
force; by it all the officers are made eligible 
by and from among the whole body of the 
members of the Association, a body in- 
tended to include all New Yorkers who are 
especially interested in Art, and who will 
help the undertaking. There are many 
in New York who would give time and 
money to secure for themselves and their 
fellow-citizens such a gallery of art as this 
Museum can be developed into. To at- 
tract their notice and gain their approval, 
and secure their active aid, is now the de- 
sire as it is the duty of the officers. 

It is believed that the City will give for 
the use of the Museum a well-arranged and 
well-appointed building. A bill is now 
before the Legislature providing an ample 



appropriation for buildings for the Natural 
History Society, and the Museum of Art. 
The Commissioners of Public Parks will 
have power to give a proper site for these 
buildings, and the Commissioners have 
given the Officers of the Museum the fullest 
assurance of support and assistance. 
The Officers of the Museum hope for an 
absolutely fire-proof building of simple 
exterior, of which one wing or division may 
be built at a time as needed. 

To form the collections of works of art, 
the liberality and public spirit of private 
persons is called upon. Money is being 
subscribed by friends of the enterprise. 
From time to time the list of subscriptions 
will be published. The minimum is set 
at two hundred and fifty thousand dollars; 
it is not intended to call in any subscrip- 
tions until the whole amount subscribed 
equals that sum. Of course much larger 
sums are hoped for in the future. In this 
respect the wish of the Officers of the Mu- 
seum has always been the funding of a 
considerable sum, say a million of dollars, 
which would give an annual income suf- 
ficient to provide for proper care of the 
building and collections and to add to the 
collections continually. But the quarter- 
million now put as the minimum, promptly 
raised and judiciously expended, giving a 
collection of limited range, perhaps, but 
excellent in one or more departments, will 
insure the complete success of the Museum. 
The inevitable tendency of such collections, 
if at all well administered, is toward con- 
stant growth. Gifts of money, in the form 
of renewed or increased subscriptions, gifts 
of works of art, in the many ways in which 
they may be made, both singly and in col- 
lection, and bequests of all kinds, are to be 
looked for at the hands of a community 
as rich as ours, as liberal and as rapidly 
growing in interest and care for the fine 
arts. 



In conclusion, the people of New York, 
and all friends of the enterprise, and of the 
fine arts, are reminded that there is now 
an opportunity, made by the political and 
social changes in Europe, to buy works of 
art of all kinds and at low rates. The 
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Officers of the Museum desire especially to 
begin at an early day the formation of a 
collection of industrial art, of objects of 
utility to which decorative art has been 
applied, ornamental metal-work, carving 
in wood, ivory and stone, painted glass, 
glass vessels, pottery, enamel, and all other 



A REVIEW OF FIFTY YEARS' 

DEVELOPMENT 

1870 — 1920 

1870 Officers, Trustees, and Executive 
Committee elected January 31. 
First President, John Taylor Johnston. 
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materials. The time is particularly favor- 
able for making purchases in this great 
department, and the need of forming such a 
collection for the use of our mechanics and 
students is most obvious and pressing. 
If the Trustees could now make liberal 
appropriations and send skilful buyers to 
Europe, the result would be most happy. 
The aid of all friends of this good cause is 
most earnestly desired. 



The Metropolitan Museum of Art incor- 
porated, April 13, by the State of New 
York, "for the purpose of establishing 
and maintaining a museum and library 
of art, of encouraging and developing the 
study of the fine arts, and the application 
of arts to manufacture and practical life, 
of advancing the knowledge of kindred 
subjects, and to that end, of furnishing 
popular instruction and recreation.' ' 
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